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AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN CHINA. 

BY THE HON. JOHN BTJSSELL YOUNG, EX-MINISTEB TO CHINA. 



The declaration attributed to His Excellency, Li Hung Chang, 
the Premier of the Chinese cabinet, to the effect that the govern- 
ment contemplate retaliation upon Americans in China because 
of our legislation restricting the immigration of Chinese laborers 
to California, I should accept with reserve. The Premier must 
know that a course of reprisals toward Americans would be impos- 
sible in China. Most of the Americans in Peking are under the 
protection of international law, and if there were apprehensions as 
to Chinese good-will, they could easily go to Chefoo or Shanghai, 
and be near their own men-of-war. The open ports, Canton, Tient- 
sin, Shanghai, and other places inhabited by foreigners have their 
own local governments ; are "concessions," in fact, wherein the 
authority of China has no municipal recognition ; and, as in 
Shanghai, the Chinese residents are protected, taxed, and gov- 
erned. These ports are likewise under the constant supervision of 
foreign men-of-war. The missionaries in the interior might be 
disturbed, but the first note of danger would send them to the 
shelter of the open ports. 

No measure of retaliation could be applied to Americans in 
China that did not apply to other nationalities. We have re- 
stricted Chinese immigration, but this has been done by Russia in 
her Asiatic dominions and by England in many of her colonies. 
The terms of these restrictions are not before me, but I have no 
doubt that, especially in Russia, they are more severe than in the 
United States. 

There could be no retaliation that did not begin with the sus- 
pension of diplomatic relations between China and the United 
States, and the denunciation of existing treaties. Unless these 
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relations were abrogated, the " most-favored-nation clause " in 
our treaty would secure to Americans every right given to others. 
This extreme measure would be grave indeed, and I should hes- 
itate to believe that it had ever been seriously considered by the 
Peking government. 

As to business retaliation, boycotting, and so on, closing old 
markets and seeking new ones, I think that the Chinese, who are 
the shrewdest of merchants, will be governed by the good old law 
of supply and demand. They will buy in the cheapest and sell in 
the dearest markets. If money is to be made out of the Ameri- 
cans, their fine business instinct will not be disturbed by diplo- 
matic emotions in Washington or Peking. 

I should, furthermore, say that any such policy as is attributed 
to the Chinese Premier would be repugnant to China. The 
Chinese are not an aggressive people. They detest war, and teach 
their children to look upon the trade of the warrior as in no 
sense a holy calling. They have not, because of the dense igno- 
rance of their heathenism, awakened to the dignity of that beauti- 
ful thought, which will come to them with the Beatitudes and 
Psalms of David, that man's chief end is to cut the throat of man; 
that the consummation of our noblest civilization is to be found 
in armaments ; the burden of stupendous debts ; a geography 
strewn with battle-fields ; a history little more than chronicles of 
desolation and rapine. It may be as well that these benighted 
people should cherish their delusions, when we remember what 
was done by Mongol warriors in ancient days, and that Asia, 
under pressure and temptation, has developed the gravest prob- 
lems of modern times. 

This leads to a question of the deepest interest to Americans, 
a paramount question — namely, our relations with China. We 
hold towards that empire a unique relation. The youngest of 
civilizations is divided by a summer sea from the oldest : on one 
side of this ocean, what might be called an overflowing reser- 
voir ; on the other, an exhausted receiver. The laws of nature 
would seem to draw the keen-witted, thrifty millions of overpop- 
ulated China to the hungry acres of the United States. And 
this would be the result, making the American continent once 
more the home of the Mongolian, to the ultimate elimination of 
other races, but for the policy of the United States and British 
America. 
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That policy is no longer in debate. Were it otherwise, 
nothing is more certain than that in Peking, as well as in Wash- 
ington, it is understood that the regulation of emigration is to be 
considered and determined in the friendliest manner ; that China 
would aid rather than retard the work ; that there never has been 
a time when China would not prefer absolute restriction to the 
slightest form of contingent emigration to the United States. It 
is in our own hands. There can be no measure of restriction too 
comprehensive for China. I might, perhaps, complete this ob- 
servation by saying that, if a treaty of restriction would return 
every Chinaman to his own country and send every alien out of 
China, it would be hailed with joy throughout the Celestial Em- 
pire. 

These are opinions formed during a prolonged residence in 
China, and under circumstances wherein I was honored with the 
friendship of the statesmen who govern that vast empire. It 
cannot be said with too much emphasis that no question as to 
emigration ever existed between China and the United States. 
Nothing is more wearisome than the endless declaration about 
the poor Chinese trying to unload their people on our shores. In 
1884, acting under the orders of the government and in public 
service, I visited every port in China. I could not learn, nor do 
I think the records of the Peking legation will show, that a 
Chinese laborer ever emigrated from a Chinese port to the United 
States, or that the Chinese government ever contemplated such 
emigration except to prevent it. 

Whence, then, does this immigration come ? and what 
interest is served in its maintenance and growth ? It comes from 
a British colony and is a British commercial interest — the most 
valuable incident in England's Chinese commerce except the 
monopoly in opium. 

The island of Hong Kong, ceded to Great Britain as one of 
the perquisites of the ignominious opium war, — an area of about 
thirty square miles, — is separated from China by a narrow strait, 
and within a few hours by river of Canton, the capital of the 
Kwangtung and Hainan provinces, where reside a population of 
thirty millions. Canton itself is, I think, the largest of the 
Chinese cities. Hong Kong holds the same geographical relation 
to Canton that New York does to Albany, and has a population, 
say, perhaps of 160,000, of whom all but 10,000 are Chinese. 
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From this population, constantly recruited by river emigration 
from Canton, we have Chinese emigration to all parts of the 
world. The emigrants sail under the British flag and to British 
gain. China has no more to do with Hong Kong than with 
Dublin or Cardiff. As a traffic none has paid so well as the coolie 
business since the slave-trade. When we think of steamers 
crowded with Chinamen, going from Hong Kong to San Fran- 
cisco, say from a thousand to twelve hundred laborers, each 
laborer paying fifty dollars for a passage, the net cost of tran- 
sportation not more than ten, the gains can be appreciated. We 
can see how those who control so rich a trade defend it. The 
clamor that reaches the United States in regard to Chinese 
emigration ; the ingeniously-continued articles in foreign news- 
papers; telegraphic despatches expressing the indignation of Li 
Hung Chang; indignation meetings in Canton; emotion among 
the Chinese as to their exclusion from America — all this literature 
of invective and remonstrance comes from English sources, comes 
as an expression of disappointment at the threatened suppression 
of a valuable trade. 

I should regret if I failed to make this conviction clear to 
American readers, because it lies at the very root of this vexed 
question. It has been, as I have said, my privilege to have lived 
in terms of intimacy for years with the statesmen who govern 
China, to hold, as I do, many of them in terms of cherished and 
grateful friendship, to converse with them on many subjects — the 
problems of their own quaint and venerable civilization, the still 
greater problems involved in the push and go of the mighty West 
impending upon them from year to year, and disturbing the wis- 
dom, the traditions, the piety, of ages. I can recall but one occa- 
sion when the question of emigration was ever mentioned by any 
minister. The Premier one day broached it in a spirit of half-re- 
monstrance, as an offset or a demur to some claim I may have ad- 
vanced on behalf of the United States. The tenor of my reply was 
that, as I knew neither His Excellency nor his government had 
any interest in the emigration question, as they had more im- 
mediate concerns than the commerce of Great Britian, any dis- 
cussion of the theme would be a waste of time. There was a 
smile of assent. The subject dropped, never to v mentioned 
again. 

I venture upon this personal incident, as it has, I think, a 
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pregnant meaning. It is not because of what America may or 
may not do in regard to immigration that our relations with China 
have become strained. But we have done things not in any way 
necessary, in a wanton, irregular fashion. We have, as in 1888, 
when the Exclusion Bill was passed, gone out of our way to 
offend a nation with whom we were on terms of peculiar friend- 
ship, with abuse. Our influence amounted virtually to a moral pro- 
tectorate. Recalling the days of Burlingame, when the whisper 
of an American minister had more influence in the councils of 
Peking than the combined fleets of great powers, we can see what 
we have thrown away. The cynical thought has sometimes come 
to me, as I read debates and expositions on the Chinese question, 
that nothing could explain their course but an active interest in 
British commercial prosperity. If it had been the intention of 
those perfervid advocates to prevent a solution of the Chinese 
question; to weaken American influence in China; to postpone 
and perhaps destroy that development of our commerce with 
Asia which the greatness of our commonwealth on the Pacific 
demands; to make assured the commercial supremacy of Great Bri- 
tain in Asia, they could not have labored to that end with more 
effectiveness and zeal. 

American influence in China was not the work of a day, nor 
the inspiration of any political party or administration. It began 
with the subtle genius of Caleb Cushing, our first minister to 
China. It was developed by a succession of gifted gentlemen 
sent by some felicitous inspiration to represent American interests, 
and by the public spirit of commercial enterprise, the splendor of 
whose achievements might rival what was done by the East Indian 
Company. The extent of what was done cannot now be known, 
buried as it is in the archives of diplomacy and the ledgers of mer- 
chant princes who, from the days of John Jacob Astor and Stephen 
Girard, created and sustained the China trade. American influ- 
ence in China was the work of Cushing, Alexander Everett, 
Humphrey Marshall, Robert M. McLane, William B. Reed, the 
illustrious Burlingame, that clear-minded and patient statesman, 
Governor Low, of California, of Seward and Angell and Dr. 
Williams. I write these names in a spirit of gratitude and rever- 
ence, as men whose names America will one day honor, when in the 
course of historial research the value of their work is known. 

American influence was based upon American honor. We 
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could have no quarrel with China — no purposes of territorial 
aggrandizement. We had no long continuous frontier like 
Eussia; no policy of an ever-extending empire like Great Britain; 
no emotional impulses towards colonial expansion, which so often 
have found pathetic expression in the seafaring adventures of 
Prance; no sudden awakening to the imperial dreams of Alexan- 
der, which disturbed Prince Bismarck, or the policy of the later 
rulers of Germany. We were the friends of China, nearer by sea 
than New York to Liverpool twenty years ago. We had. been en- 
gaged in no impious opium war. It was our policy, I may say 
the law of the commercial existence of our Pacific empire, that the 
autonomy of China and Japan should be maintained; that the 
sphere of English influence in Asia should cease at Singapore; 
that even our traditional friendship with Russia would not win 
our assent to the closing-up to American enterprise of the markets 
of China, which would come with the advance of Eussian domin- 
ion to Peking or Hankow. Therefore China, as was shown dur- 
ing her war with France, arising out of the melancholy French 
experiments in Tonquin, leaned upon the United States, and took 
her guidance even in matters leading to peace or war. 

Nor would it be just for me to overlook what was done toward 
the consolidation of American influence in China by that illustri- 
ous and memorable citizen, General Grant. It was when in 
Tientsin, as the guest of the great viceroy, Li Hung Chang, that 
General Grant formed those conclusions in regard to what he be- 
lieved should be the American policy towards China and Japan to 
which he never afterwards failed to give expression. I remember 
the earnestness with which he said at the time : "How I wish I 
could have known ten years ago what I have learned here." Gen- 
eral Grant met in terms of familiar intercourse the princes and 
statesmen who govern China. He discussed with them every 
phase of their domestic and foreign policy. He saw, and pressed 
upon them, the development of their resources, and he learned of 
the incredible difficulties attending the attempt to introduce 
Western methods into so venerable and conservative a civilization. 
He realized, I believe, that while progress in the Mississippi 
valley might be that of the avalanche, in the valley of the Yang- 
tze it could only be that of the glacier. He felt the meaning of 
the observation addressed to him one day by Li Hung Chang : 
" You gentlemen think we are moving too slowly. If we could 
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take your pace and keep it, you would in twenty years complain 
that we were moving too rapidly." He laid it down as a funda- 
mental principle of Oriental policy that between China and Japan 
there should be the closest alliance; that neither nation could have 
any part in the ventures of Western powers that would not in 
time do it harm. He formed the profound conviction that there 
was nothing of more importance to the peace and prosperity of 
many millions of men than that there should be between these 
Eastern nations and the United States, their near and powerful 
neighbor, such an understanding as would assure their independ- 
ence, and give to the Pacific States of America the commercial 
supremacy which belongs to them. Nor do I think that any in- 
cident in the glorious career of Grant ever gave him more pleas- 
ure than that, as a private gentleman, after conversations with 
Prince Kung, then at the head of the Chinese government, and 
the lamented Iwakura, the Prime Minister of the Mikado, he was 
permitted to write the terms of arbitration which settled their 
differences about the Loo Choo Islands, and removed all danger 
of war between China and Japan. And when the mighty soldier 
at length found rest at Eiverside, and it was proposed to build a 
monument to his memory, among the earliest subscriptions were 
those of Li Hung Chang and the Emperor of Japan. 

That our influence should have been menaced, and perhaps 
overthrown, by such a measure as the Exclusion Bill of Septem- 
ber, 1888, is one of those questionable tributes which we must on 
occasion pay for the blessings of a parliamentary government 
tempered by political audacity and ignorance. It was the out- 
come of the very wantonness of party desperation. It was our 
policy to exclude Chinese labor. The means for doing this came 
from the Chinese government in the form of a most effective 
treaty, representing as it did the traditional policy of the Chinese 
government — namely, that it wanted to keep its people at home. 
This treaty passed the Senate, with some indifferent amendments, 
which might as well have been omitted for the good or evil they 
did. Thus amended, it was necessary that the treaty should go 
to Peking for ultimate consideration. Bear in mind that this 
treaty was the work of the Chinese government ; that it was a 
rigid measure of exclusion ; that it was tendered by China in good- 
will, and in recognition of economical perplexities in the United 
States. Its ratification in due course, even with the Senate 
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amendments, was a matter of form. Whether the cabinet of 
Peking took a long or short time to ratify was a minor considera- 
tion. We had no immediate interests, no burning issues, at stake; 
and China after other experiences with foreign powers, notably 
what is known as her Chefoo convention with Great Britain, knew 
that years might elapse before the ratification of a treaty between 
friendly powers, without peril to their relations. Nothing was 
more assured than the acceptance in spirit, and I think in the 
letter, of the convention of 1888. 

It fell upon one of those unfortunate years in American his- 
tory known as a presidential campaign, when the spirit of mis- 
rule and intrigue seems to ride the air. It was necessary to carry 
the Pacific coast for the Democracy; and how could that better be 
done than by an appeal to that curious phase of political emo- 
tional insanity supposed to pervade the Pacific States in regard 
to the Chinese ? 

The American Minister, Mr. Denby, the distinguished gentle- 
man who now represents us in Peking, was instructed to say to the 
Peking cabinet that he must have an answer as to the fate of 
the treaty within forty-eight hours, and that, if no answer came, 
he could assume it had been rejected. If this note had been ad- 
dressed to a European power, Mr. Denby would have received his 
passports, and serious explanations would have been requested at 
Washington. Even the meek, indifferent government of China 
could not respond to so rude a summons, and it was taken for 
granted that the treaty was rejected. 

Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, one of the ablest and most strenu- 
ous supporters of Mr. Cleveland, offered a bill in the House for 
the exclusion of the Chinese, on the assumed ground that China 
would not ratify any treaty to that end. We now see — what was 
doubtless well known to Mr. Scott and the administration — that 
this ground did not exist; that the Chinese government was only 
too anxious to assent to any treaty satisfactory to the United 
States. Mr. Scott must have known, or he could have learned 
the facts in three minutes by telephone from Mr. Bayard, that 
the convention was safe in the hands of China ; that our relations 
with that power, so far as emigration was concerned, were coming 
to a satisfactory result through diplomacy ; that Mr. Bayard him- 
self, as a wise minister, had in his quiet way done more towards 
an amicable settlement than a thousand brawling politicians could 
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have done in a thousand years ; and that no other result could 
have followed the insult to China implied in a legislative measure 
which questioned her good faith than to overthrow the proud 
work of American influence in China, which we owed to the 
genius of men like Cushing, Burlingame, and Low. 

The true policy of our country towards China should be based 
upon a generous recognition of her traditional friendship with the 
United States and a due consideration of the grave problems 
which attend the government of a vast, teeming, and, in many 
provinces, overrpopulated empire. We should have the same 
consideration for the susceptibilities and pride of the rulers of 
China that we show to other nations. We should defend the 
autonomy of the empire as strenuously as we maintain the Mon- 
roe Doctrine on the American continent, seeing in that an assur- 
ance of commercial greatness to our Pacific States. We should, 
if we could, encourage the rulers to some system of colonization 
under government control. I do not know how far this latter 
suggestion could take practical effect, but it is worth the trial. 

Speaking to a distinguished Chinese statesman on one occasion, 
I referred to what had been done in the United States by Spanish 
and English, to the settlements at St. Augustine, Plymouth, and 
Jamestown, and thought that an outlet for Chinese energy could 
be found in Borneo, New Guinea, or on the banks of the Congo. 
"My people," he said, " do not create civilization. They follow 
and live upon it. They were never intended to make empires as 
you have made them." I have often thought of this as contain- 
ing the essential truth of about all that could be written on the 
question of Chinese emigration. 

John Russell Young. 



